I. FROM GOETHE'S DEATH TO 1886
WITH the two essays of 1832 Carlyle had virtually accom-
plished the task he had set himself of interpreting and
popularizing Goethe in England, though incidental references to
Goethe are frequent in his later writings and in his letters, which
give us some idea of Carlyle's personal influence in the next fifty
years. His conception of Goethe as an ethical and spiritual guide
is to be found in one writer after another right down to the end
of the century. Even in 1917 John Morley wrote in his Recollections
that "Goethe, so widely counted 'Europe's sagest head', might
well be said to be the founder, guide and oracle of an informal,
nameless and unorganized communion of his own". It was not
only about Goethe that Carlyle's view was generally accepted,
but about "noble, patient, pious and solid" Germany generally,
the land of poets and thinkers, which had preserved a spiritual
outlook on life despite the decay of creeds and the rapid social and
political changes of the times. Even before Carlyle, "Mme de
Stael's De fAllemagne had, like the Germania of Tacitus, unveiled
an idealized picture of an unknown fairyland to the astonished
gaze of Europe", as Professor Schirmer has put it, and the prestige
of German scholarship and poetry in England was never so high
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